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THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ACT. 

Tue Pendleton bill for the reform of the federal civil service 
has passed both branches of Congress, and has become law. It is 
substantially and in effect the same as when brought before the 
Senate, and is the bill, all our readers will remember, that was 
recommended by the National Civil Service Reform League held at 
Newport during the summer of 1881, and has since been urged by 
the unanimous consent of all the associations in the country as the 
first public measure with which to begin the reform. 

The bill, as passed, has met the approval of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, 
who is chairman of the committee of the National League for watch- 
ing the progress of the bill through Congress. 

A breach has been made through the outer walls, and a way open 
into the inner citadel of the castle of irresponsible patronage; and 
the country is aroused to take advantage of this opening in a way 
it was not a few years ago, and is ready to follow up with a general 
attack all along the line at the proper time. 

Though the bill affects only about ten thousand of the subordi- 
nate civil servants of the United States, out of a body of one hundred 
thousand or more, yet they are those who are collected together in 
the largest public offices of the country, and where, therefore, the 
old abuses are most concentrated and active. The bill providing as 
it does for open competitive examinations on a scale neither so small 
as to fail of attracting public attention and doing substantial good, 
nor so large as likely to cause confusion, the commission will start 
under the best auspices for gaining experience and winning the con- 
fidence of the public in the practical working of the system. Once 
the system is well started, it will endear itself to the love of 
justice and liberty, good common sense and sound business princi- 
ples of the American people, in a way that will make it impossible 
for any victorious party leader, backed by no matter what majority, 
ever to resort again to the medieval spoils system, under which we 
have so long been trying to live. 

The bill, as far as it applies, will tend to free the caucuses and 
make members of Congress responsible to their real constituents 
instead of to rings of office-jobbers and wire-pullers. It will give 
Congressmen more time to attend to the duties of legislation, and 
save the President much pressure and solicitation from office-seekers ; 





























| and just in proportion to the number of subordinate offices it effects, 
| just so far will the bill make the elections a healthy contest for 
principles and men, instead of a life and death struggle to keep or 
gain patronage and places of the civil service. Add to all this the 
establishment of the fact that the sentiments of the people can be 
aroused on the subject of civil service reform, and, those sentiments 
once showing themselves plainly, the astonishing rapidity with which 
Congress can be made to respond to them (especially when we con- 
| sider that every member voting for the bill thereby deprived himself 
of just so much patronage with all its attendant allurements and 
power) then all the friends of the reform have, indeed, good and solid 
cause for congratulation. 





As to the amendments, there were a few attempts at weakening 
the force of the measure, some of which are now embodied in the Act. 
For example, in the original bill there was a clause allowing a per- 
manent appropriation for the salaries and necessary expenses of the 
commissioners, making them thereby as independent of yearly appro- 
priations as the justices of the Supreme Court and for the same rea- 
sons; namely, that the impartiality of their functions, which should 
be as far removed as possible from party strife, may not be controlled 
by each passing Congress. This permanent appropriation was with- 
drawn on the motion of Senator Sherman. 

By another amendment incorporated into the Act, the commission- 
ers can be removed at pleasure by the President, whereas, by the 
original bill, the removal was only for cause, which had to be stated 
in writing, the commissioner allowed an opportunity for making an 
explanation, and the order for removal filed with the Secretary of 
State. 

Both these amendments, as far as they have any effect, undoubtedly 
impair the usefulness of the bill by tending to keep its action within 
party control; yet the element of open competitive examinations, the 
desire of each competitor to see fair play, and the keeping records of 
the examinations and appointments as provided for, will, notwith- 
standing the amendments, make the bill effective in its practical 
application. 

By another amendment, the appointments are to be apportioned 
among the States and Territories and the District of Columbia upon 
a basis of population. This applies, however, only to the public ser- 
vice in the Departments at Washington; and, undoubtedly, the com- 
missioners, who are allowed pretty free scope, can make such rules as 
will reduce the inconvenience of this measure to a minimum, and in 
the future, when politicians see that places filled by competitive ex- 
aminations have no party value, it will be eaSy to have this amend- 
ment done away with altogether, if need be. 

The Hawley amendment, prohibiting any member of Congress or 
other servant of the United States from soliciting and receiving con- 
tributions for political purposes from any employé of the government, 
is most welcome for its moral effect, which is much needed, if not for 
its practical usefulness ; though no prohibition with any penalty, even 
if extended to all persons, can put so complete a stop to party assess- 
ments on the government employés as emancipating the appointment 
and tenure of those employés from party control. 








It has been asked what is left for the Civil Service Reform 
Associations to do, now that the Pendleton bill is passed. The 
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answer to that is soon given. Far from having nothing left to do, 
their greatest usefulness has just begun. Now that we have a law, we 
must see that it is faithfully executed. The President, the commis- 


. ° | 
sioners, the examiners, and the members of Congress should be made 


to know they are intelligently and jealously watched. By the terms 
of the bill, the President is not compelled to act. He is simply “ au- 
thorized to appoint” commissioners, who shall “aid the President as 
he may request” in preparing rules, etc. The examiners, all but one 
of whom are to be persons already in the civil service, and many of 
them probably opposed to the reform by tradition and interest, and 
who are to work without extra compensation, might act unfairly or 
carelessly; and Congress, if it felt no outside pressure, might neglect 
or refuse to make the appropriations, and thus render this Act as useless 
as the Act of March 3, 1871, under which, we must remember, any Pres- 
ident might, had Congress been willing to appropriate the necessary 
money, have done all that is proposed to be done by this new measure. 

Besides watching the execution of the Pendleton bill there is need 
of still further legislation. 

The very existence of civilized municipal government seems to 
depend upon the introduction of the principles of civil service re- 
form into the city administrations; and, in the federal service, the 
reform must in due time be extended tenfold, while the effort to 
make this extension is sure to meet serious opposition, and to involve 
the settlement of many intricate questions. 

To be sure, it is now proved for us, as Gladstone said of the reform 
movement of Lord John Russell, “'Time is on our side”; yet, as no 
prudent person squanders his own resources, so we have no excuse for 
wasting time. We must be alert and active, if we wish to secure the 
benefit of what is accomplished, and to go further, till politics are 
wholly emancipated from what is termed “ Boss Rule.” 


THE PENDLETON BILL IN CONGRESS. 


IN THE SENATE. 


SENATOR PENDLETON brought up his bill in the Senate on Tues- 
day, Dec. 12,1882. His remarks in support of its passage consisted 
chiefly of a presentation of the demoralizing influences of the spoils 
system which he had set forth more fully at the time the bill was 
introduced. We quote a few paragraphs : — 

The result has been, and under the existing system it must 
always be, that the President and his Cabinet, and those who are 
charged with the responsibility, have remitted the question of fitness 
to their own partisan friends. 
support of members of Congress in carrying on its work. It there- 
fore remits to members of Congress of its own party the questions of 
appointment to office in the various districts. These gentlemen, in 
the course of their political life, naturally (I do not find fault with 
them) find themselves under strain and pressure to secure a nomina- 
tion or a renomination or election ; and they use the places to reward 


those whose friends and families and connections and aids and depu- 
ties will serve their purpose. 


Whether or not it would be advisable to fix the tenure of office ; 
whether or not it would be advisable to limit removals, are questions 
about which men will differ; but the bill as it is, and as we invoke 
the judgment of the Senate upon it, contains no provisions either as 
to tenure of office or removals from office. 


December 15, the measure was again brought wp in the Senate; | 


and Senator Hawley delivered a long and carefully prepared speech | bility of every measure, it is proper that a large respect should be had 


in its support. Among other things, he said : — 


enced politician or whether it be the theoretic civil service reformer, 
can deny that the civil service reformers have been the most practical 
men in the details of this business. The figures of the examinations 


in the New York custom-house show that a majority of the persons | 


successfully examined there were men who had nothing more than 
what may be called a common-school education; but they show an- 
other and singular fact, that they are not the mere school-boys of 
eighteen, twenty, and twenty-one, just out of high schools or col- 
leges, but they average from twenty-eight to thirty years of age. 


The administration has need of the | 





| discussion and without yeas and nays. 


‘ence is that the tenure shall be for life. 
| I do not say that it is to be. I admit that there may be evils in con- 


term, subject to removal for cause. I should be very sorry to see 


such an amendment put upon this bill. 


A term of years was not in fashion in the origin of this govern- 
ment. It was not until 1520 that a term of years was provided for 
collectors and certain other officers, and the bill then passed without 
When it came to be known, 
it was met with unmeasured denunciation, and was denounced by 
nobody more severely than by the great Democrat, Thomas Jefferson. 
Five years after that, when a proposition was made to repeal that 
limitation of a term of years, it received in the Senate the vote of 


| nearly every man whose name comes down in history; Benton, Web- 


ster, Clay, Calhoun, Ewing, Southard, and White; James Buchanan, 
and Silas Wright voting nay, and the bill passed the Senate by 
thirty-one to sixteen. 

But you say that, if there be no term of years provided, the infer- 
I am willing to meet that. 


nection with the life term. I admit that men become rusty and 
crusty in their various departments; and sometimes they get to feel 
that they are the government, and that they know more than any- 
body that comes into the office. They become eye-servants and lip- 
servants; and, when three o’clock approaches, their overcoats are on 
ten minutes before the bell strikes, when they shoot for the door. 

I asked the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of England 
a few mouths ago, in his own office, if that was not one of the 
dangers and evils of their service? He did not know that they had 
felt it seriously; but he said that it was a possibility, and it was 
human nature, and it was a thing to be guarded against. With 
regard to that, I repeat what I have said before. ‘To protect us 
against such results, we rely on the principle of the responsibility of 
the chief. He must not allow such men to remain. Hold him to his 
duty. : 

Senator Logan offered the following amendment, which was 
adopted : — 

Such examinations shall be practical in their character, and, so far as may 
be, shall relate to those matters only which will fairly test the relative capacity 


and fitness of the persons examined to discharge the duties of the service into 
which they seek to be appointed. 


Senator Sherman proposed to strike out the clause providing a 
permanent appropriation for the support of the commission, which 
was agreed to. This places it in the power of Congress, by consent- 
ing or refusing to the necessary annual appropriations, to continue or 
discontinue the commission at its will. The same Senator also 


| moved the limitation of the “ necessary expenses ” of commissioners, 


which are to be paid by the government to “necessary travelling 
expenses ”; and his amendment was adopted. 

Senator Allison offered a substitute for the first section of the bill, 
the chief object of which was to reduce the number of commissioners 
from five to three, and to give them fixed terms of six years, the first 
commissioners to be appointed for two, four, and six years respectively. 

December 14, the above amendment of Senator Allison was taken 
up, and Senator Hoar delivered a strong speech in support of the bill 
substantially as it came from the committee. He said in the course 
of his speech : — 

I expect to support the bill of the committee; and, without enter- 
ing upon the details which have been so much discussed, and which 
will be discussed further, I dare say, I expect to support it for these 
reasons: first, that it is the measure agreed upon by a large majority 
of persons who have made special study of this case. I do not pro 


| pose to surrender to any man or any body of men the prerogative or 


the duties of the members of this body; but I think in discharging 
our duties, taking upon ourselves, as we must, the ultimate responsi 


for the opinion of those persons who have specially studied for years 
Nobody connected with this business, whether it be the experi- | 


the evils which we are seeking to remove, and who have specially 
studied the proper remedy, and to whose efforts the existing public 


| sentiment on the subject is largely due. 


But, Mr. President, it does not seem to me important to vindicate 
every detail of this existing scheme. It accomplishes one decisive 
result: it cuts up by the roots the existing system of political ap 
pointments to office, and the use of the office-holders of this country, 
so far as they have been used, as a disciplined army to be led into 


| service, or as a body of subordinates to be taxed for service by either 


This of itself shows that the examination is exceedingly practical in | 


placing a high estimate upon experience. 
In regard to tenure, he says : — 


| 


political party in the country. 


Senator Hoar also presented a letter from Jefferson’s Attorney- 
General, Levi Lincoln, in contradiction of the general belief that the 


It has been suggested elsewhere, in legislative bodies and in spoils system came in under General Jackson. 


public prints, that we should prescribe a four or five or six years’ 


Senator Brown opposed and denounced the bill as a measure 
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intended to keep Republicans in office when the Democrats shal 
obtain the administration, as he believes they are soon to do. His 
remarks are interesting as an honest presentation of the views of 
that class of statesmen who think it a feature of republican govern- 
ment that parties should “fight for the offices.” We quote a few 
of his sentences : — 


I speak now to Democrats. How do you go into that campaign ? 
Suppose you put my honorable and worthy friend from Ohio (Mr. 
Pendleton) or my honorable friend from Delaware (Mr. Bayard) or 
any other one of the prominent and able gentlemen mentioned for the 
place in nomination for the presidency, and you go before the Demo- 
cratic masses of the United States and tell them that you are handi- 
capped ; that all the offices that amount to anything, the higher and 
more important places, are already disposed of. “ Disposed of how?” 
they will inquire. “Why, the Republican party have had them for 
twenty-two years; and, seeing that there was a probability of a 


change of administration,”—to put it in no stronger light,— “they | 


have hedged, and they have taken good care of themselves. They 
have passed a civil service bill, and the Democrats have helped them 
to enact it; and we have it on the statute-book now that there is no 
Democrat to be put into office in any of the executive departments, 
except in the lowest positions. Above them, the Republicans alone 
may compete with each other for the places; but there is no chance 
for a Democrat.” 

In a free republican government like this, those who belong to 
both parties fight for office as well as principle. Do you believe 
that the Democratic leaders in all the different States would work 
with the same energy and zeal and ability as they would, if you held 
out to them a chance of a change of the offices with the change of the 
Executive? It would be contrary to all the history of the past to 
expect any such work. 


I do not laud the sentiment mentioned by the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, which he attributes to Mr. Marcy, that “to the 


victors belong the spoils.” He said it was rather coarse. Probably | 
it was; but yet, to a very great extent, it has been the system prac- | 


tised from the first day of the inauguration of this government; and, 
whatever you may put upon the statute-book, it will be the system 
practised until its funeral knell is sounded. ‘ 

He moved to amend section 2 by striking out the provision that 
original entrance into the public service shall be at the lowest grade. 

Senator George favored the bill, and criticised severely the ground 
of argument adopted by Senator Brown; but he favored the amend- 
ment in favor of admitting entrance from the outside to all grades of 
the service, having, as he said, prepared an amendment to that effect 


the day before. We extract the following from Senator George’s | 


speech : — 


At the beginning of my service in this body, I placed myself fully 
and unequivocally by the side of the honorable Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Pendleton) in advocacy of this measure; and I gave him the 
assurance of my earnest sympathy and support in many anxious con- 
ferences on this subject. So, sir, I have no new-born zeal in my 
present support of this measure. I have only more hope, more faith 
in its success, more faith in our institutions, more confidence that 
whatever may be wrong in our political methods, however strongly 
intrenched, will, before it is too late, be corrected by the good sense 
and patriotism of the American people. 


Senator Miller then began the delivery of a speech upon the bill, 
which he finished the following day, December 15. We make a few 
interesting extracts : — 


The system of spoils was not born with Jefferson, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has seemed to indicate, nor with Andrew Jackson 


when he was President. The first constitution of the State of New | 


York, when it was organized in 1777, put this system into full opera- 
tion; and from that day to this, with few exceptions, it has been the 
controlling element in the politics of the State of New York. 


No great party which has ever ruled in the State has been free | 


from faction,— faction caused solely by patronage which was to be 
distributed by the party; and no great party has ever held sway in 
the State of New York in which the evil of patronage and spoils has 
not finally worked its overthrow. 


Not only has this evil taken hold of the federal government, but | 


it has been transferred from here to nearly every other State govern- 
ment, and to the government of nearly all large cities. 


If, then, here at the centre of the government, we shall enact a 
measure which will purify the government, no one can tell how bene- 
ficial its effects will be upon the people of the whole country. We 





shall find State governments adopting this system in the filling of 
civil appointments. We shall find great cities asking of their State 
legislatures that this system shall be brought into its service. 


The consideration of the bill was resumed December 15, in com- 
mittee of the whole, Senator Allison’s amendment being the question 
| pending. 

Senator Bayard opposed the amendment, favoring the original 
provisions for a commission of five, and no stated tenure. Senator 
McPherson, having shown a thorough misunderstanding of the sub- 
_ject by insinuating that the proposed commission was to be an irre- 
sponsible body, with power to invade the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent, was forcibly answered by Senator Bayard, who repeated what 
any Senator should have known; namely, that the bill only offers to 
the President a system which he may at pleasure consent or refuse 
| to adopt. 

We quote from Senator Bayard the following paragraphs : — 


The system that has gradually grown up in this country has met 
with popular disapproval. It has been condemned; and this bill, as I 
| understand it, is a step in the way of reformation and improvement. 
| I am disposed to aid it. I do not care to-night to prolong my remarks 
‘upon this subject. There are few subjects —I do not know that 
| there is any subject before the American people to-day — that chal- 
lenges more a free and earnest and independent and intelligent con- 
sideration than does this very measure now before the Senate. There 
have been results reached, and others are threatened to be reached, 
| by a continuance in what I call the spoils system of political govern- 
|ment that do threaten to change the very character of this govern- 
ment, that so far change the character of the representative men in 
both Houses of Congress that it demands of them a constant occupa- 
tion of their time, of their thoughts, of their faculties for this matter 
of filling offices, that no time is left for the consideration of public 
questions and the performance of great public duties. 

It is not so much the deterioration of representative men as it is 
the deterioration in the objects upon which those men fix their con- 
templation. If a man is to have his mind filled with great questions 
of public policy, it will expand, it will improve him; but if, on the 
contrary, he is to have his mind continually filled by this petty per- 
|sonal warfare as to whether A., B., C., or D. is to go into office, as to 
whether the spoils of political conquest in the shape of official salaries 
are to be distributed to men who in turn shall advance his political 
| fortunes, then I say that man will degrade his faculties, and he will 
| lessen the subjects of his contemplation. 


I suppose there are incompetent men in office. I want them out, 
|and I want no other incompetents to take their place. I want no 
system that has resulted in placing such men there to continue. I do 
|not wish my political opponents to place such men there, and God 
| forbid that I should assist in placing men of my own political party 
|of a like character there. The evil to the country is the same. 


December 16, Senator Hoar moved to strike out that part of Sen- 
ator Allison’s amendment which provided for a fixed term of office 
| for the commissioners. Senator Hoar said :— 


| Now, Mr. President, it seems to me, as a general rule, we have 
| made a mistake in the establishment of terms of office for four years 
in the executive departments. I think the whole theory, so far as it 
has been adopted, is wrong. It has not gone very far. But, in regard 
to certain great offices of the State, it is proper: in regard to a large 
number of others, it seems to me improper. 





Senator Ingalls, in advocating a fixed term, took pains to sneer 
at the bill, to denounce it as a “juggle,” and to deride the “holy 
/men” who originated it. We give a few specimen paragraphs : — 


... This bill appears to be supported by each party for the pur- 
| pose of cheating the other. It is sustained by one party upon grounds 
that are absolutely adverse to those on which it is supported by the 
| other, and it will end by defrauding both. 


It is a juggle, and I hope that those who support this measure will 
say affirmatively and incorporate in this bill affirmatively whether 
they intend that the power of removal, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, shall be denied, or whether it shall continue to exist. 


Senator Hawley answered him as follows : — 


I forbear to make anything in the nature of extended remarks 
concerning the very petulant and exceedingly offensive observations 
| of the gentleman from Kansas,— or the Senator from Kansas, at least ; 
but he did say that this was a bill designed by each party to cheat 
and defraud the other, that he does not want to juggle, and he does 
‘not want to indulge in cant. TI said it was offensive, sir, as everybody 
| perceives. He is not justified in it by anything within his knowledge, 
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by anything upon the record, by any shadow of evidence. The sup- 


porters of this bill are his equals in honor, his equals in devotion to 
the public service. I commend him, I advise him, I take the liberty 


of advising him, to keep such remarks for some place outside of this 


chamber. 

Mr. INGALLS. 
not devised by either political party in this Senate. 
by a self-constituted commission of exceedingly holy and wise and 
upright men outside of this Senate, and has been practically accepted 
by a committee of this body. 
either of the political parties of this body. 
ing about, sir; and, when the Senator from Connecticut assumes the 
attitude of the apostle of civil service reform, I say to him that in 
this measure he is playing at second-hand... . 

Mr. Hawtry. Mr. President, it is of very little consequence who 
has the credit or the discredit of drawing up this bill originally. ... 
I assume no championship of it. 
be written in my obituary that I originated a great reform and carried 
it through; but I have had a very small part in it individually, but I 
adopt it with all my soul in its essential features. 


| 
An amendment offered by Senator Brown to make the term of the 


commissioners four years (being an amendment to the amendment 
before the Senate) was put to vote, and rejected. 

Senator Plumb then addressed the Senate at length. 

Senator Voorhees also addressed the Senate. He opposed the 
passage of the bill on grounds of the narrowest partisanship. His 
speech consisted chiefly of an advocacy of the old doctrine of “ rota- 
tion in office.” He said :— 

I repeat here in the hearing of the Senate that this bill proposes 
to reach only the humble, the poor, the lowly, and the powerless. The 
arrogant, the strong, the corrupt, and the vicious who have power in 
high places are to stay where they are and continue to plunder the 
government. Instead of a reformation being applied to them, this 
bill gives them assurance of safety; it gives them immunity; it tells 


them they may stay. All this I will show from the report in my hand 
before I sit down.... “i 


I believe that at reasonable intervals a change is necessary. I 
believe that once in a while a change from top to bottom creates a 
purer atmosphere and a better civil service. [ am not in favor of 
retaining a body of trained officials for an indefinite period, and most 
likely for life. 

He also ridiculed the questions made use of in examinations. 

Senator Pugh introduced an amendment, the purpose of which was 
to injure the bill by an absurd proposition to open all of the offices 
to competitive examination, those now in to compete with new 
applicants. 

Senator Maxey announced himself as a civil service reformer 
of large dimensions, who opposed the present bill because it was 
“microscopic.” He said :— 

Here, when the Senator from Ohio tells us that the life of the 
Republic is at stake, you propose to go forth to battle with a 


fowling-piece loaded with mustard-shot, and kill fourth-grade clerks. 
That is all there is in it. You can make nothing more out of it. 


Senator Jones gave an earnest support to the bill, and showed him- | 


self thoroughly in 
reform movement. 


sympathy with the principles of the civil service 
We quote from his remarks : — 


Iam for party government, but not when it comes down to the 
little insignificant offices of the Republic. I am for party govern- 
ment here and in the other end of the capitol. We represent parties 
and principles as representative men of great bodies of constituents, 
and this is the proper place for us to give expression to what we feel 


with respect to our principles; but, when it comes down to a clerk in | 


a department or in a custom-house or any of the little insignificant 


offices of the government, the principles of party government do not | 


apply there, according to my understanding of party government. 


Senator McPherson having on a previous day alluded to Senator 
Pendleton’s quotation of testimony before the Civil Service and Re-| 


trenchment Committee to the effect that there were seven hundred 
persons at one time in the Treasury Department whose employment 
was not authorized by law, and having in his remarks characterized 
them as “sinecures,” Senators Sherman and Windom proceeded to 
defend the Treasury Department, and a long and spirited debate took 
place. In the course of the discussion, Senator Sherman said : — 


There is another law I am in favor of. 
are made without cause. 
cause, in nine cases out of ten they are made upon the solicitation of 
members of Congress. I say that without fear of contradiction. 


It is said that removals 


Mr. President, this bill that is before the Senate is | 
It was sent here 


It does not represent the sentiment of 
I know what I am talk- 


I should be very proud if it could | 


Well, sir, if removals are made without | 





Nine out of ten of the removals without cause are made because 
| there is a pressure brought upon members of Congress to induce 
removals, and demands are made by members of Congress, both Sen- 
ators and Representatives, upon the President and heads of depart- 
ments to appoint men for them to office. 

Nor is this confined to one party either, even in a Republican 
administration: that is the fact. Now,if any law will guard against 
that, it ought to be passed. One law, which would be as wise as any 
other, would be to forbid members of the legislative department of 
the government from even applying to the departments for any 
position or any office. I would vote for that, and did so vote years 
}and years ago. I would be glad to do it now; and, when I was an 
| executive officer, I could not but feel keenly sometimes that mode of 

solicitation which was brought to bear upon heads of departments 

by members of Congress. I can speak now more freely of it, because 
Iam here among you again as a Senator. A member of Congress 
will come to a head of a department. He is a distinguished man. 
The head of department will be anxious, desirous to please the Sena- 
| tor or member, much more anxious to please the Senator or member 
probably than you are aware of. He likes to be on good relations 
with the members of Congress, especially of his own party. He 
likes to oblige them, and sometimes yields to their demands when 
he ought not to, when his own sense of justice and manhood ought 
to induce him to say, “ No, I will not remove anybody, unless you 
show me good cause for it.” 





I, like the rest of you, have trudged up to the departments begging 
for office. Sir, I should like to be so forbidden, or that public senti- 
ment should be so created all over the country that they would not 
allow or request or tolerate members of Congress in interfering with 
the Executive Departments of the government in this respect. 

Senator Davis gave the result of the debate on this subject in 
a few words, as follows :— 

My friend from Ohio (Mr. Pendleton) was right, when he said 
there was a large number of persons upon the rolls who were not 
appropriated for by Congress; but, when he went further and said it 
was without law, then of course I had to disagree with him, because 
there is a law for it, but it has been very much abused. 

The motion of Senator Cockerell to adjourn (at five P.M.) not 
having been carried, that Senator proceeded to filibuster in a humor- 
ous way, and persisted until he induced the Senate to adjourn. 
Among other things, he said : — 


We have been at it ever since we met here on the first day, as if 
every one of us had got a switching from our constituents last fall. 
We have been acting like a parcel of very naughty, bad, mean chil- 
| dren, who had done some bad, naughty tricks, and had been taken up 
and been well switched for it. And we come here now; and how we 
do parade ourselves as genuine reformers, as workers, as men who 


cannot adjourn on Saturday evening in the second week of the 
session at five o'clock ! 


December 20. The pending amendment of Senator Allison was 


withdrawn, in order that Senator Pendleton might introduce an 
; amendment, which was done, the object of the same being to strike 


| out the requirement that original entrance to the public service shall 
be at the lowest grade. 


Senator Vest then gave his opinion of civil service reformers in 
the following lucid expressions : — 


Civil service reform, Mr. President, has labored under great disad- 
vantages, because it has been in the hands of men who have not 
appreciated the modes and methods by which public sentiment can 
be controlled; and [ agree perfectly with the Senator from Connecti- 
eut (Mr. Hawley) in what he said the other day in regard to the 
dilettante politicians, the solar walkers, the philosophers of political 
science, who make their campaigns in the reading-rooms and corri- 


dors of hotels and upon lecture platforms, and never meet the people 
face to face. 





Senator Vest recited many instances of breaches of civil service 
reform, principally by Presidents Hayes and Garfield, and arraigned 
the Republican party for its political assessments. 

Senator Dawes advocated the passage of the bill, saying : — 

I can support it with greater pleasure, because all the amendments 
suggested by me except one have already been conceded to the bill ; 
and, though I thought that its principle could be carried out better, 
and in a more simple and safe and efficient way, by enacting into law 
just what is being administered in the New York post-office and 


custom-house without the intervention of a commission, yet the 
commission is simply a method. ... 


December 21, consideration of the bill was resumed in Commit- 


| tee of the Whole. 
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Senator Call delivered a speech of some length, in which he op- 
posed the bill on the ground that it provided an improper transfer 
of responsibility from the President to a commission. He spoke in 
the following terms : — 

By the biil, five commissioners must select and decide; and the 
selections and decisions of the President and Senate and heads of de- 
partments are subjected to the decisions and selections of others not 
known to the Constitution nor recognized by its provisions. By the 
Constitution, the President and Senate, the President alone, the heads 
of departments, and the courts are the sole constitutional depositaries 
of the powers of appointment of all officers under this government. 
By the bill, the commissioners are the sole depositaries of power over 
appointments. 

Senator Cockrell delivered a long political address in which he 
portrayed the abuses of the civil service by the Republican party, and 
advocated the election of a Democratic administration as the only 
efficient remedy. 

Senator Pendleton’s amendment of the 20th inst. was adopted, 
and the Senate proceeded to consider Senator Hoar’s amendment 
to Senator Allison’s amendment regarding the term of the com- 
missioners. 

December 22. After some discussion in Committee of the Whole, 
Senator Hoar withdrew his amendment, and Senator Brown oftered 
a substitute, reducing the term of the commissioners to three years, 
which was rejected. 

Senator Salisbury then proposed the following amendment, which 
was agreed to: — 





The commissioners shall, before entering upon their duties under this act 
take and subscribe an oath to discharge the duties of their office faithfully and 
impartially and free from all political bias. 

Senator Plumb moved “to strike out the words ‘$4,500,’ where 
they occur in the amendment as the compensation for the commis- 
sioners, and to insert the words ‘33,500,’ so as to make the compensa- 
tion $3,500 instead of $4,500.” 

Senator Mahone addressed the Senate, giving some account of 
his assessments and removals in Virginia : — 

On our part there is nothing to disguise; there is no occasion for 
concealment. Our methods are open, our contention is for a free 
ballot and an open poll and an honest count; for the voice of the 
people freely expressed, without let or hindrance, unbiassed by any 
influence, restrained by no power; for the will of the majority ot 
freemen, honestly ascertained, and accordingly certified and given 
effect. 

Senator Allison’s amendment as amended was then voted on, and 


not agreed to by a vote of 23 to 23. 
December 25. The following amendment of Senator Pugh was 


te 
read : — 

And all persons now in the civil service, thus classified, are subject, like all 
other citizens, to the operation of this Act, except the persons mentioned in sec- 
tion 1754 of the Revised Statutes ; and, to secure equality in the civil service, there 
shall be appointed for employment therein, as nearly as practicable, an equal 
number of persons, who shall be, when appointed, Lona Jide citizens of the State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, from which they may be selected, accord- 
ing to population, without reference to their political opinions or party affilia- 
tions. And to carry out these purposes as early as practicable, without prejudice 
to the civil service in which the persons now filling the offices and places men- 
tioned in this Act are employed, it shall be the duty of the heads of the several 
Departments, immediately after this Act goes into operation, to divide the incum- 
bents now employed into three classes: the first class to embrace those persons 
who can be subjected at once to competitive examination with other applicants 
for the offices or places in which they are now employed, without prejudice to the 
public service; the second class to embrace those persons who can be subjected 
to competitive examination with other applicants for the offices or places in which 
they are employed within six months from the passage of this Act, without 


rejudice to the public service; and the third class to embrace those persons who 
prej 1 I 


can be subjected to competitive examination with other applicants for the offices 





Act, instead of authorizing him to do so, in which he was supported 
by Senator Edmunds. The amendment was rejected, yeas 18, nays 25. 
Senator Morgan introduced an amendment reducing the number 
of commissioners from five to three, and the amendment was adopted. 
Senator Vorhees offered the following burlesque amendment, which 
was rejected : — 

Provided, That all applicants for appointment as commissioners under this Act 
shall, as a pre-requisite to their appointment, undergo a public examination 
before a committee composed of five practical school-teachers, not more than 
three of whom shall be males, who shall be selected for that purpose by the Com- 
missioner of Education, and that the object of such examination shall be to 
ascertain : first, the competency of said applicants to make a sensible and suita- 
ble examination of other applicants for office, touching their qualifications in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and English grammar; second, the business habits 
and avocations of such applicants for appointment as commissioners, and whether 
they consider a knowledge of the interior of Africa, the headwaters of the 
Amazon, the isothermal line, the Monrve doctrine, and the momentum of a body 
of known weight moving with a given velocity, necessary to the proper discharge 
of clerical work in the civil service of the government. And provided, further, 
that such Senators and members of Congress as desire to avoid the trouble and 
responsibility of recommending their constituents for appointment in the civil 
service of the government shall be permitted to be present and propound ques- 
tions at the examinations provided for in this amendment. 

Senator Hawley introduced as an amendment an additional clause 
designed to prevent political assessments upon office-holders, as 
follows: — , 

Sec. 8. That no Senator or Representative or Territorial Delegate of the 
Congress, or Senator, Representative, or Delegate elect, or any officer or employé 
of either of said Houses, and no executive, judicial, military, or naval officer of 
the United States, and no clerk or employé of any department, branch, or bureau 
of the executive, judicial, or military, or naval service of the United States, shall, 
directly or indirectly, solicit or receive, or be in any manner concerned in solicit- 
ing or receiving any assessment, subscription, or contribution, for any political 
purpose whatever, from any officer, clerk, or employé of the United States, or any 
department, branch, or bureau thereof, or from any person receiving any salary 
or compensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That no person shall, in any room or building occupied in the dis- 
charge of official duties by any officer or employé of the United States mentioned 
in this Act, solicit in any manner whatever, or receive*any contribution of money 
or any other thing of value for any political purpose whatever. 

Sec. 10. No officer or employé of the United States mentioned in this act 
shall discharge or promote or degrade or in any manner change the official rank 
or compensation of any other officer or employé, or promise or threaten to do so, 
for giving or withholding or neglecting to make any contribution of money or 
other valuable thing for any political purpose. 

Sec. 11. That any person who shall be guilty of violating any provision of the 
three foregoing sections shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three years, or by such fine and imprisonment 
both, in the discretion of the court. 


Senator Slater offered an amendment to the foregoing amendment, 
the effect of which would be to prohibit the giving or receiving of 
contributions for political purposes by any executive officer, clerk, or 
employé of the government to or from any person whatsoever. This 
was rejected after a long debate, by a partisan vote of yeas 18, nays 


24, as follows : — 

YEAS, 18. 
Davis,of W.Va.(D) Morgan. (D) 
George. (D) Pendleton. (D) 
Gorman. (D) Pugh. (D) 
Jackson. (D) Slater. (D) 
Jonas. (D) Vance. (D) 


Vest. (D) 
Vorhees. (D) 
Williams. (D) 


Barrow. (D) 
Brown. (D) 
Butler. (D) 
Cockrell. (D) 
Coke. (D) 


NAYS, 24. 
Aldrich. (R) Chilcott. (R) Hill. (R) Platt. (R) 
Allison. (R) Conger. (R) Hoar. (R) Rollins. (R) 


Jones, of Nev. (R) 
Logan. (R) 
Miller, of Cal. (R) 
Morrill. (R) 


Saunders. (R) 
Sherman. (R) 
Van Wyck. (R) 
Windom. (R) 


Davis, of Il. (1) 
Frye. (R) 
Harrison. (R) 
Hawley. (R) 


Anthony. (R) 

Blair. (R) 
Cameron, of Pa. (R) 
Cameron, of Wis. (R) 


Senator Hawley said of this amendment : — 


To attempt to forbid any person in the United States, whether 
an officer, employé, or what not, of the government, or a citizen of 
any rank or degree, from giving his own money as he pleases, is 


















































or places in which they are employed within twelve months from the passage of 
this Act, without prejudice to the public service. And on the competitive exami- 
nation of the persons now employed with other applicants as aforesaid, the offices 
and places now filled shall be divided geographically as aforesaid, and each one 
thereof given to one of the persons who shall stand highest on the competitive 
examination ; and, when a vacancy occurs in either of the said classes, it shall be 
filled in accordance with the same rule; and the number of persons now or here- 
after to be employed in the offices and places named in this Act shall be reduced, 
if in excess, so as to meet no more than the actual requirements of the public 
service. 

The amendment was rejected by a vote of yeas 18, nays 23. 

An amendment was offered by Senator Allison, the main object 
of which was to make it the duty of the President to carry out the 


something that this Senate and this House of Representatives cannot 
do. It is utterly beyond their power. 

An amendment similar to that of Senator Slater was offered 
later, and rejected again by a partisan vote. 

December 27. Senator Hawley’s amendment was taken up, and 
after further discussion was passed by a vote of fifty to nothing. 

Senator Brown offered an amendment which was adopted, as 


follows : — 

Sec. 13. That no person habitually using intoxicating beverages to excess 
shall be appointed to or retained in any office, appointment, or employment to 
which the provisions of this Act are applicable. 
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Another amendment was offered by Senator Brown to the effect 


that, of those standing highest in the examinations, the appointment 
should be given to the one whose political affiliations are with the 
party having at the time the lowest number of positions in the ser- 
vice. This amendment was rejected by the following vote : — 
YEAS, 17. 
McPherson. (D) 
Morgan. (D) 
Pendleton. (D) 
Pugh. (D) 
Vance. (D) 
NAYS, 26. 
Jones, of Nev. 
Lapham. (R) 
Logan. (R) 
Miller, of Cal. (R) 
Miller, of N.Y. (R) 
Morrill. (R) 
Platt. (R) 

The following amendment, offered by Senator Morgan, was ac- 
cepted : — 

That no recommendation of any person who shall apply for office or place 
under the provisions of this Act, which may be given by any Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives, except as to the character of the applicant, 
shall be received or considered by any person concerned. in making any examina- 
tion or appointment under this Act. 


Brown. (D) 

Call. (D) 

Coke. (D) 

Davis, of W. Va. (D) 
Garland, (D) 


George. (D) 
Groome, (D) 
Jackson. (D) 
Jonas. (D) 
Lamar. (D) 


Vest. (D) 
Vorhees. (D) 


Aldrich. (R) 
Allison. (R) 
Anthony. (R) 
Bayard. (D) 
Cameron, of Pa. (R) 
Cameron, of Wis. (R) 
Chilcott. (R) 


Conger. (R)* 
Edmunds, (R) 
Frye. (R) 
Harrison. (R) 
Hawley. (R) 
Hill. (ky) 
Hoar. (R) 


Plumb. (R) 
Rollins. (R) 
Sewell. (RB) 
Sherman. (R) 
Windom. (R) 


(R) 


The vote was then taken on the passage of the bill, and was as 

follows : — 
YEAS, 38. 

Davis,of W.Va. (D) Hoar. (R) 
Edmunds. (R) Jackson. (D) 
Frye. (R) Jones, of Fla. 
Garland. (D) Jones, of Nev. 
George. (D) Lamar. (D) 
Gorman, (D) Lapham. (R) 
Groome. (D) Logan. (R) 
Harrison. (R) Miller, of Cal. ( 
Hawley. (R) Miller, of N.Y. 
Hill. (R) Morrill. (R) 


NAYS, 5. 
McPherson. (D) 


Aldrich. (R) 
Allison. (R) 
Anthony. (R) 
Bayard. (D) 
Cameron, of Pa. (R) 
Cameron, of Wis. (R) 
Cockrell. (D) 

Coke. (D) 

Conger. (R) 
Davis, of tll. (1) 


Pendleton. (D) 
Platt. (R) 
Plumb. (R) 
Rollins. (R) 
Sewell. (R) 
Vest. (D) 
Walker, (D) 
Windom, (R) 


Brown. (D) 


Jonas. (D) 
Call. (D) 


Morgan. (i) 


> ABSENT, 33. 
Barrow. (D) Ferry. (R) MeMillan. (R) Sherman. (R) 


Beck. (D) 
Blair. (R) 
Butler. (D) 
Camden. (D) 
Chilcott. (R) 
Dawes. (R) Johnston. (D) 
Fair. (D) Kellogg. (R) 
Farley. (D) MeDili. (R) 


So the bill was passed. 


Grover. (D) 
Hale. (R) 
Hampton. (D) 
Harris. (D) 
Ingalls. (R) 


Mahone. (Re) 
Maxey. (D) 
Mitchell. (R) 
Pugh. (D) 
Ransom, (D) 
Saulsbury. (D) 
Saunders. (R) 
Sawyer. (R) 


Slater. (D) 
Vance. (D) 
Van Wyck. (R) 
Vorhees. (D) 
Williams, (D) 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
On Thursday, January 4, Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, chairman of the 


Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, reported without 


amendment the bill as passed by the Senate, and urged that debate | 
should be concluded that week, as much important business from | 


other committees awaited action. 

The House voted to proceed to the consideration of the bill, and on 
motion of Mr. Kasson ordered the previous question. 

By the rules of the House, debate was thus limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. Reagan, of Texas, opposed the bill, because he believed it was 
not intended to be effective, but was an effort of both political parties 
to cheat the country, and because he believed that it would not cure 
the evil of political assessments. 

The following amendments were then offered; but, the unanimous 
consent of the House required for their consideration being refused, 
they were not voted upon : — 

By Mr. Townshend of Illinois, one making it a misdemeanor for 
any executive officer, clerk, or employé of the government to con- 
tribute money for political purposes. 

By Mr. Robinson of New York, one that the first section of the 
bill read, “ That the President who shall be elected in November, 1884, 
is authorized to appoint,” etc., and that “ This bill shall take effect 
on the first day of July, 1885.” 

By Mr. Atkins of Tennessee, one that in the fourteenth section 
after the word “ delegate ” there be inserted “or to any other person. 

Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, favored the bill, because he believed it 
an entering wedge “to break down that most iniquitous system which 
has existed in this country for the last forty years, having as its 
motto, ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’” 
chusetts, favored the bill, saying :— 


” 


Mr. Robinson, of Massa- 
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Iam heartily in favor of this bill. It is in the right direction. 
We have read enough in the platforms of both political parties: here 
is a chance to do something. 

In some of the States of this country have just been inaugurated 
officers of the Democratic party; and I have noticed they have made 
haste, no matter what their declarations have been in recent plat- 
forms, to turn out well-tried public servants, and put in some of their 
own retainers and supporters. I want this Congress here and now to 
express itself in this bill, so that it may be in accord with the senti- 
ment of this country. 

I hear some gentlemen say, “ Oh, yes, we are for reform, but this 
does not reform enough.” I am somewhat alarmed when I find a 
| man who says he wants to reform, but cannot begin at all, unless he 
can reform all over in one minute. If there is not enough in this bill, 
still let us take it gladly, give it a cordial welcome and support; and 
we will pass some other bill some day, which will go as far as our 
most progressive friends want. 


Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, objected to the four sections of the bill 
prohibiting political assessments as being inadequate, and in con- 
trasting them with the provisions of the bill (known as the Willis 
bill) introduced by him, and approved by the National Conference 
}of Civil Service Reform Associations held at Newport in 1881, 
| said : — 

Sir, if we are in earnest, as I hope we are, in the desire to over- 
throw this great evil, let us give our support to a bill such as this, 
which has been indorsed by the friends of reform everywhere. If we 
are half-hearted in our determination, if we want only to scotch and 
not to kill this creature of corrupt politics, the way is clear. We have 
ouly to pass a Jaw such as is contained in these four sections, and let 
it be, as it will be, easily and promptly evaded. I submit to the 
House, however, that something more than this is expected of us by 
| the country. I submit these hurried suggestions now, in the hope 
that, when the committee reports back the Senate bill upon this sub- 


ject now before them, they will be constrained to give us some 
substantial relief. 


Mr. Kasson said: — 


I desire, in the very few minutes left, to say a word upon the 
progress of reform in the civil service. This is not the first step, as 
gentlemen have said, that has ever been taken in the direction of civil 
|service reform. ‘The first legislative step was under old democratic 
administration, and was simply to provide for an undefined examina- 
tion. Under that examination, the habit arose of making it trifling, 
and yielding too much to the pressure for appointments by Congres- 
sional influence. 

‘The next step which I find upon the statutes was one taken at the 
close of one of my former terms in Congress, I think in 1867. It 
| was the provision of law prohibiting the levying or soliciting of con- 
tributions in navy-yards from laborers employed by the United States, 
and was intended to cure an evil that had long previously grown up 
of applying political assessments to that class of employés. 

Later, a civil service commission was created; but public opinion 

| was not suiliciently ripened to make it effective, nor a law sufficiently 
matured. 
The next step was taken in a conference committee, where I had 
| the honor, in connection with Senator Bayard, of Delaware, to prepare 
that section of the law against official assessments and contributions 
| under which a conviction has been had in the city of New York, not 
many mouths ago. 

This further progress is now due, let me say it frankly, to the 
rightful judgment of Congress, inspired by honest and earnest recom- 
| mendations of the executive, and by organizations outside of Con- 
gress among the people, under the name of civil service reform asso- 
ciations. We owe it to the rightful appreciation of the importance 
of the subject from both these sources that we now have the fruit 
in the form of this and other bills which have been presented. The 
young men of the country, and the active, intellectual, and non-politi- 
cal forces, have largely contributed to this result. 

Let me say, for myself and for my committee, that while this bill, 
as originally reported, made no provision against assessments, made 
no provision against Congressional patronage, and in several other 
respects was infirm and deficient, the committee on civil service 
reform thought it their duty to prepare a bill which would cover both 
of those offences against a correct administration of the civil service, 
aud also to provide for protection against arbitrary removals. 

I am proud to stand upon my own convictions of duty, and on 
my own judgment of the elements of true reform. I say, now and 
here, that in several particulars the bill reported by the civil service 
reform committee of this House is more effective and more thorough 
than that which we have decided to offer now, in order more 
surely to secure the passage of some bill that shall accomplish some 
good results. Our own bill might fail in House or Senate. The 
Senate has incorporated in amendments — less complete, but possibly 
effective —our prohibitions of patronage and assessments, and have 
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made the original machinery less cumbrous, and have vinitauill the | 
presidential powers. 


Say what gentlemen may, the popular voice, as well as justice 
itself, is against the tyrannical levying of assessments upon office- 
holders, and against what is called “ bossism’” in Congress. If the 
bill known as the Pendleton bill had not touched these subjects 
before it left the Senate, I should have come to another conclusion 
as to the duty of this House. But it has touched them. It has 
organized in Congress the moral sentiment of the country against 
that system, and I therefore cheerfully and heartily support this bill 
as an important step in advance of existing law. 

But gentlemen on the other side of the House say, “ But you do 
not prevent office-holders from paying something to somebody who | 
is not in office.” That is true, and I am glad it is true. W hen I am 
asked to take away the manhood of ,an American citizen, simply 
because he holds a petty office under the government, and to say that 
he shall not voluntarily pay his money for any lawful purpose, as you 
and I in and out of Congress may do, and as all citizens may do, | 
will not consent to degrade his manhood to that condition. He has 
the right to give or withhold his money freely. We must only require 
that no man shall oppress or unduly influence him to do it. We have 
no constitutional right to limit his personal liberty. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has no more right to contribute to a political fund 
than has the humblest clerk in a department of this government. 
This bill forbids undue influence over the contribution. It allows no 
official whatever to ask him for such contribution. It allows him 
also the freedom of a citizen to give or refuse. 


The House bill was intended to go further, and prohibit officers | 


of political organizations from asking employés of the government 
for contributions for political purposes. ‘The Senate has not seen fit 
to go that far. I am still content with this as a great step which 
takes away no liberty of the humblest officer, but preserves the right 
of every citizen to help any cause which he believes to be good and 
honest, whether religious, educational, or political. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think we were right in reporting the Senate bill, and 
laying aside that which, if appr ‘oved by the House, would still have 
to pass the criticism of the Senate before it should become a law. 
Better this bill assuredly than merely the chance of a better one. 


A motion by Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, to recommit the bill to 
the committee, with instructions to amend section 14, by inserting 
after the word “delegate” in line 5 the words “or any other person,” 
was lost,— yeas, 85; nays, 115; not voting, 91. 

The vote was then taken on the passage of the bill, and it was 
passed — yeas, 155; nays, 47; not voting, 87 — as follows :— 

YEAS, 155. 











Aldrich. (R) De Motte. (R) Jorgensen. (R) Robinson, G. D. (R) 
Anderson. (R) Deuster. (D) Kasson. (R) Robinson, W. E. (D) 
jarr. (R) Dezendortf. (R) Kelley. (R) Rosecrans. (D) 
Bayne. (R) Dingley. (R) Ketcham. (R) Ryan. (R) 
Beach. (D) Erme ntrout. (D) Klotz. (D Scoville. (D) 
Belford. (R) Erret. (R) Lacey. (R) Seranton. (R) 
Belmont. (D) Farwell, 8. 5. (R Lewis. (R) Sherwin. (R) 
Beltzhoover. (D) Fisher. (R) Lindsey. (R) Singleton, O. R. (D 
Berry. (D Flower. (D) Lord. (R) Skinner. (R) 
Bingham. (R) Ford, (N Matson. (D) Smith, A. Herr. (R) 
Bisbee. (R) Frost. (D) McClure, (R) Smith, J. Wyatt. (R 
Blanchard. (D) George. (R) McCook. (R Speer. (D) 
Bowman. (R) Godshalk. (R) McKinley. (R) Spooner. (R) 
Bragg. (D) Grout. (R) McLane, R. M. (PD) Springer. ()) 
Briggs. (R) Guenther. (R) McLean, J. H. (D) Stockslager. (D 
Buck. (R) Gunter. (R) Miles. (R Talbott. (D) 
Buckner. (D) Hall. (R Miller. (R Taylor. (R 
Burrows, J.C. (R) Hammond, J. (R) Morey. (R) Thompson, P. B. (D 
Burrows, J. H. (N) Hardy. ())) Morrison. (D) Thompson, W.G. (R 
Butterworth. (R) Harmer. (R) Morse. (D) Townsend, A, (R) 
Calkins. (R) Harris. Bb. W. (R) Moulton. (D Tyler. (R) 
Campbell. (R) Haskell. (R) Mutchler, (D) Updegraff. (R) 
Candler, (R) Hatch. (D) Neal. (R) Urner. (R) 
Cannon. (R) Hazeltine. (N) Nolan. (D) Vance. (D) 
Carlisle. (D) Hepburn. (R) Norcross. (R) Van Aernam. (R) 
Carpenter. (D) Herbert. (D) O'Neill. (R) Van Horn. (R) 
Cassidy. (D) Hewitt, A.S.(D) Payson. (ht) Wadsworth. (R) 
Caswell. (R) Hewitt, G: W. (D) _ Peelle. (R) Wait. (R) 
Chase. (R) © Hill. (R) Peirce. (R) Walker. (R) 
Clark. (D) Hiscock. (R) Pettibone. (R) Ward. (R) 
Cobb. (D) Hitt. (R) Phelps. (1 Washburn. (R) 
Cox, Samuel 8. (D) Hoblitzell. (D) Pound. (R Watson. (R) 
Cox, William R. (D) Holman. (D) Ranney. (R) Webber. (R) 
Crapo. (R Houk. (R) Reed. (R) Williams, C. G. (R) 
Cravens. \D) Humphrey. (R) Rice, Wm. W. (R) Willis. (D) 
Cullen. (R) Jacobs. (R) Rich. (R) Willits. (R) 
Curtin. (D) Jadwin. (R) Richardson,D.P. (R) Wilson. (D) 
Davis, L. H. (D) Jones, Geo. W. (N) Ritchie. (R Wood, Walter A. (R) 
Deering. (R) Jones, Phineas. (R) Robeson. (R) 
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Aiken. (D) Dunn. (D) Le Fevre. (D) Sparks. (D) 
Atherton. (D) Forney. (D) Manning. (1D) Steele. (R) 
Atkins (D) Garrison. (D) Marsh. (R) Thomas. (R) 
Blackburn. (D) Geddes. (D) McKenzie. (D Turner, H. G. (D) 
Bland. (D) Hammond, N. J. (D) MeMillin. (D) Turner, Oscar (D) 
Bliss. (D) Hardenbe rgh. (D) Mills. (D) Upson. (D) 
Blount. (D) Hoge. (D) Moore. (R) Warner. (D) 
Brumm. (N) Hubbs. (R) Oates. (D) Wellborn. (D) 
Buchanan. (D) Kenna. (D) Reagan. (D) Whitthorne. (D) 
Caldwell. (D) King. (D) Robinson, J. 8. (R) Williams, T. (D) 
Clements. (D) Knott. (D) Ross. (D) Wise, G. D. (D) 


Smalls. 


Culberson. (D) Leedom. (D) 





NOT V OTING, § 87. 





| Colerick. 


Armfield. (D) 
Barbour. (D) 
Black. (D) 
Brewer. (R) 
Browne. (R) 
Cabell. (D) 
Camp. (R) 
Chapman. 
Clardy. (D) 
(D) 
Converse, (D) 
Cook. (D) 
Cornell. (R) 


(D) 


Covington. (D) 


Crow ley 
Cutts. 


(R) 
(R) 


| Darnall (R) 


Davidson. (D) 


Dugro. (D) 
Dunnell. (R) 
Dwight. (R) 
Ellis. (D) 
Evins. (D) 


Farwell, C. B. (R) 


Fulkerson. 
Gibson. (D) 
Harris, H. 8. (D) 
Hazelton. (N) 
Heilman, (R) 
Henderson. (R) 
Herndon. (D) 
Hooker. (D) 
Horr. (R) 
House. (D) 
Hubbell. (R) 
Hutchins. (D) 


(Re) 


Lynch. (R) 
Mackey. (R) 
Martin. (D) 
Mason. (R) 
MeCoid. (R) 
Money. (D) 
Mosgrove. (N) 
Muldrow. (D) 
Murch. (N) 
Pacheco, (R) 
Page. (R) 
Parker. (R) 
Paul. (Re) 
Phister., (D) 
Prescott. (R) 
Randall. (D) 
Ray. (R) 
Reese, 


Russell. (R) 
Seales. (D) 
Shackelford. ()) 
Shallenberger. (R) 
Shelley. (D) 
Shultz. (R) 
Simonton. (D) 
Singleton, J. W. 
Smith, Db. C. (R) 
Spaulding. (kK) 
Stone. (R) 
Strait. (R) 
Townshend, R.W.(D) 
Tucker. (D) 
Valentine. (R) 

Van Voorhis. (R) 
West. (R) 

White. (R) 


(D) 
















Davis, G. R. (R) 
Dawes. (R) 
Dibrell. (D) 
Dowd. (D) 


Jones, James K. (D) 
Joyce. (R) 

Ladd, (N) 

Latham. hain 


Rice, John B. (R) ~~ Wise, Morgan R. (D) 
Rice, Theron M. (N) Wood, B. (D) 
Richardson, J.5.(D) Young. (R) 
Robertson, “ 


THE PENDLETON BILL. 
(As passed by Congress and signed by the President.) 


AN Act (Sec. 183) to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, three persons, not more than 
two of whom shall be adherents of the same party, as civil service commissioners, 
and said three commissioners shall constitute the United States civil service 
commission. Said commissioners shall hold no other official place under the 
United States. 

The President may remove any commissioner ; and any vacancy in the posi- 
tion of commissioner shall be so filled by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, as to conform to said conditions for the first selection 
of commissioners. 

The commissioners shall each receive a salary of $3,500 a year, And each of 
said commissioners shall be paid his necessary travelling expenses incurred in 
| the discharge of his duty as a commissioner, 

Sec, 2. That it shall be the duty of said commissioners: First. To aid the 
President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules for carrying this act 
into effect; and, when said rules shall have been promulgated, it shall be the duty 
of all officers of the United States, in the Departments and offices to which any 
such rules may relate, to aid, in all proper ways, in carrying said rules, and any 
modifications thereof, into effect. 

Second, And, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, as 
nearly as the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows: — 

First. For open, competitiveexaminations for testing the fitness of applicants 
for the public service now classified or to be classified hereunder. Such examina- 
| tions shall be practical in their character; and, so far as may be, shall relate 

to those matters which will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the 
persons examined to discharge the duties of the service into which they seek to 
be appointed. 

Second. That all the offices, places, and employments so arranged, or to be 
arranged, in classes, shall be filled by selections according to grade from among 
those graded highest as the results of such competitive examinations. 

Third. Appointments to the public service aforesaid in the Departments at 
Washington shall be apportioned among the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last 
preceding census. Every application for an examination shall contain, among 
| other things, a statement, under oath, setting forth his or her actual bona Side 
residence at the time of making the application, as well as how long he or she has 
been a resident of such place, 

Fourth. That there shall be a period of probation before any absolute appoint- 
ment or employment aforesaid. 
| Fifth. That no person in the public service is for that reason under any 
obligation to contribute to any political fund or to render any political service, 
and that he will not be reinoved or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so. 

Sixth. That no person in said service has any right to use his official authority 
or influence to coerce the political action of any person or body. 

Seventh. There shall be non-competitive examinations in all proper cases 
| before the commission, when competent persons do not compete, after notice has 
| been given of the existence of the vacancy, under such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the commissioners as to the manner of giving notice. 
| Eighth. That notice shall be given in writing, by the appointing power to said 
commission of the persons selected for appointment or employment from among 
those who have been examined, of the place of residence of such persons, of the 
rejection of any such persons after probation, of transfers, resignations, and re- 
movals, and of the date thereof; and a record of the same shall be kept by said 
commission. 

And any necessary exceptions from said eight fundamental provisions of the 
rules shall be set forth in connection with such rules, and the reasons therefor 
shall be stated in the annual reports of the commission. 

Third. Said commission shall, subject to the rules that may be made by the 
President, make regulations for, and have control of, such examinations; and, 
| through its members or the examiners, it shall supervise and preserve the records 
of the same, and said commission shall keep minutes of its own proceedings. 

Fourth. Said commission may make investigations concerning the facts, and 
may report upon all matters touching the enforcement and effects of said rules 
| and regulations, and concerning the action of any examiner or board of examiners 
hereinafter provided for, and its own subordinates, and those in the public ser- 
vice, in respect to the execution of this act. 
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Fifth. Said commission shall make an annual report to the President for trans- 
mission to Congress, showing its own action, the rules and regulations and the 
exceptions thereto in force, the practical effects thereof, and any suggestions it 
may approve for the more effectual accomplishment of the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. That said commission is authorized to employ a chief examiner, a part 
of whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the examining boards 
as far as practicable, whether at Washington or elsewhere, and to secure accu- 
racy, uniformity, and justice in all their proceedings, which shall be at all times 
open to him. 

The chief examiner shall be entitled to receive a salary at the rate of $3,000 
a year, and he shall be paid his necessary travelling expenses incurred in the 
discharge of his duty. 

The commission shall have a secretary, to be appointed by the President, who 
shall receive a salary of $1,600 per annum. It may, when necessary, employ a 
stenographer and a messenger, who shall be paid, when employed, the former at 
the rate of $1,600 a year, and the latter at the rate of $600 a year. The commis- 
sion shall, at Washington, and in one or more places in each State and Territory 
where examinations are to take place, designate and select a suitable number of 
persons, not less than three, in the official service of the United States, residing 
in said State or Territory, after consulting the head of the Department or office in 
which such persons serve, to be members of boards of examiners, and may at any 
time substitute any other person in said service living in such State or Territory 
in the place of any one so selected. Such boards of examiners shall be so located 
as to make it reasonably convenient and inexpensive for applicants to attend 
before them; and, where there are persons to be examined in any State or Terri- 
tory, examinations shall be held therein at least twice in each year. 

It shall be the duty of the collector, postmaster, and other officers of the 
United States, at any place outside of the District of Columbia where examina- 
tions are directed by the President or by said board to be held, to allow the 
reasonable use of the public buildings for holding such examinations, and in all 
proper ways to facilitate the same. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause 
suitable and convenient rooms and accommodations to be assigned or provided, 
and to be furnished, heated, and lighted, at the city of Washington, for carrying 
on the work of said commission and said examinations, and to cause the neces- 
sary stationery and other articles to be supplied, and the necessary printing to 
be done for said commission. 

Sec. 5. That any said commissioner, examiner, copyist, or messenger, or any 
person in the public service who shall wilfully and corruptly, by himself or in 
co-operation with one or more other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any 
person in respect of his or her right of examination according to any such rules 
or regulations, or who shall wilfully, corruptly, and falsely mark, grade, estimate, 
or report upon the examination or proper standing of any person examined here- 
under, or aid in so doing, or who shall wilfully and corruptly make any false 
representations concerning the same or concerning the person examined, or who 
shall wilfully and corruptly furnish to any person any special or secret informa- 
tion for the purpose of either improving or injuring the prospects or chances of 
any person so examined, or to be examined, being appointed, employed, or pro- 
moted, shall for each such offence be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100, nor more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment not less than ten days, nor more than one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. That within sixty days after the passage of this Act it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, in as near conformity as may be to the 
classification of certain clerks now existing under the one hundred and sixty- 
third Section of the Revised Statutes, to arrange in classes the several clerks and 
persons employed by the collector, naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers, or 
either of them, or being in the public service, at their respective oflices in each 
customs district where the whole number of said clerks and persons shall be 
altogether as many as fifty. And thereafter, from time to time, on the direction 
of the President, said Secretary shall make the like classification or arrangement 
of clerks and persons so employed, in connection with any said office or offices, in 
any other customs district. And, upon like request, and for the purposes of this 
Act, said Secretary shall arrange in one or more of said classes, or of existing 
classes, any other clerks, agents, or persons employed under his Department in 
any said district not now classified; and every such arrangement and classifica- 
tion upon being made shall be reported to the President. 

Second. Within said sixty days, it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-Geue ral, 
in general conformity to said one hundred and sixty-third Section, to separately 
arrange in classes the several clerks and persons employed or in the public service 
at each post-oflice, or under any postmaster of the United States, where the whole 
number of said clerks and persons shall together amount to as many as fifty. 
And thereafter, from time to time, on the direction of the President, it shall be 
the duty of the Postmaster-General to arrange in like classes the clerks and 
persons so employed in the postal service in connection with any other post- 
office; and every such arrangement and classification upon being made shall be 
reported to the President. 


Third. That, from time to time, said Secretary, the Postmaster-General, and | 


each of the heads of Departments mentioned in the one hundred and fifty-eighth 
Section of the Revised Statutes, and each head of an office, shall, on the direction 
of the President, and for facilitating the execution of this Act, respectively 
revise any then existing classification or arrangement of those in their respective 
Departments and offices, and shall, for the purpose of the examination herein 


nate places, clerks, and officers in the public service pertaining to their respective 
Departments not before classified for examination. 
Sec. 7. That after the expiration of six months from the passage of this Act 


no officer or clerk shall be appointed, and no person shall be employed to enter or 
be promoted in either of the said classes now existing, or that may be arranged 
hereunder pursuant to said rules, until he has passed an examination, or is shown 
to be specially exempted from such examination in conformity herewith. 





But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from those honorably 
discharged from the military or naval service any preference conferred by the 
seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth Section of the Revised Statutes, nor to take 
from the President any authority not inconsistent with this Act conferred by the 
seventeen hundred and fifty-third Section of said statutes; nor shall any officer 
not in the executive branch of the government, or any person merely employed 
as a laborer or workman, be required to be classified hereunder; nor, unless by 
direction of the Senate, shall any person who has been nominated for confirma- 
tion by the Senate be required to be classified or to pass an examination. 

Sec. 8. That no person habitually using intoxicating beverages to excess shall 
be appointed to, or retained in, any office, appointment, or employment to which 
the provisions of this act are applicable. 

Sec. 9. That, whenever there are already two or more members of a family in 
the public service in the grades covered by this act, no other member of such 
family shall be eligible to appointment to any of said grades. 

Sec. 10. That no recommendation of any person who shall apply for office or 
place under the provisions of thjs Act which may be given by any Senator or 
member of the House of Representatives, except as to the character or residence 
of the applicant, shall be received or considered by any person concerned in 
making any examination or appointment under this Act. 

Sec, 11. That no Senator or Representative or Territorial Delegate of the Con- 
gress, or Senator, Representative, or Delegate elect, or any ofticer or employé of 
either of said Houses, and no executive, judicial, military, or naval officer of the 
United States, and no clerk or employé of any Department, branch, or bureau of 
the executive, judicial, or military or naval service of the United States, shall, 
directly or indirectly, solicit or receive, or be in any manner concerned in solicit- 
ing or receiving, any assessment, subscription, or contribution for any political 
purpose whatever, from any officer, clerk, or employé of the United States, or any 
Department, branch, or bureau thereof, or from any person receiving any salary 
or compensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That no person shall, in any room or building occupied in the dis- 
charge of official duties by any officer or employé of the United States mentioned 
in this Act, or in any navy yard, fort, or arsenal, solicit in any manner whatever, 
or receive any contribution of money or any other thing of value for any political 
purpose whatever. 

Sec. 13. No officer or employé of the United States mentioned in this Act shall 
discharge or promote or degrade, or in any manner change the official rank or 
compensation of any other ofticer or employé, or promise or threaten so to do, for 
giving or withholding or neglecting to make any contribution of money or other 
valuable thing for any political purpose. 

Sec. 14. That no officer, clerk, or other person in the service of the United 
States shall, directly or indirectly, give or hand over to any other officer, clerk, 
or person in the service of the United States, or to any Senator or member of the 
House of Representatives, or Territorial Delegate, any money or other valuable 
thing on account of or to be applied to the promotion of any political object 
whatever. 


Sec. 15. That any person who shall be guilty of violating any provision of the 
four foregoing sections shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by a tine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three years, or by such fine and imprisonment 
both, in the discretion of the court. 





GENERAL BUTLER ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
GEN. 
his remarks on civil service reform, in his inaugural address and in 
his speech at the Jackson dinner, are such that it is difficult to tell 
when he is in earnest, and when merely jocose. 
address, it may be said with reasonable confidence that he means in 


Butter’s humor is not usually of a subtk kind; but 


In the inaugural 
the main to be humorous. He clearly means to be so, when he sar- 
castically congratulates the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
having fixity of tenure in its civil service, on account of the main. 
tenance in office of the sons, brothers, daughters, and other relatives 
of those having the appointing power. A little further on in the 
address, the General offers to fill, by the method of competitive 
examinations, any vacancies that may occur in the public service, and 
trusts that the legislature will make provision for establishing rules 
for such examinations. Here there is nothing in the manner in which 
the proposition is advanced to show that it is not meant to be seri- 
ous. Yet the General’s remarks, in his speech at the Jackson dinner 


|of January 9, force one to the conclusion that what he says in the 
|inaugural address about competitive examinations is, after all, only 


a joke. For, in this speech, he speaks of the civil service re- 
formers as the “unthinking class”; and he comes out boldly in 
favor of the spoils system. He gives, it is true, a new version of the 
old battle-cry : as he puts it, “the government belongs to its friends.” 
But this, if it means anything, indorses the same vicious practices 


provided for, include in one or more of such classes, as far as practicable, subordi- | that are less elegantly but more forcibly embodied in the old form, 


“To the victors belong the spoils.” It means that Gen. Butler, if he 


| had a chance, would put out government officers who did not belong 


to his party, and replace them with partisans of his own; in other 
words, that he would do the very things which it is the object of civil 
service reform and competitive examinations to prevent. 
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Whatever be the contradictions and ambiguities in Gen. Butler's 
utterances, there is no doubt as to his real relation to the civil service 
movement. Like all unscrupulous and demagogic politicians, he is in | 
his heart opposed to any real reform in the public life of the nation. | 
He is afraid to come out plainly as opposed to civil service reform. | 


He sneers at it, when he thinks he can do so safely: he tries to con- | 
ceal his profession of the spoils system with a thin veil of phrase-| 





POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Last month, a Civil Service Reform Association was organized 
in the Fifth District of Massachusetts; and we are informed that 
associations of a similar nature are contemplated, or are organizing, in 
other districts. We believe that these associations will prove of great 
value in the work of reform. They are not designed to supersede 
or in any way to interfere with existing organizations, but are in- 
tended to organize as a political force the reform sentiment through- | 
out each Congressional District. During the last political campaign, 
much more could have been accomplished in the choice and election 
of Congressmen, if the reformers had previously been organized in 
each district. Even in those districts where the reform sentiment 
was strongest, the reformers were greatly embarrassed from a want 
of organization. No trustworthy estimate could be formed of the 
sentiment of a district, or of the support which any proposed action 
would receive. The organization that is needed at such times can 
rarely be accomplished effectively during the heat of a political cam- 
paign. 

FIFTH DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Pursuant to the call signed by Henry Lee, John C. Dodge, Charles 
Theodore Russell, Wm. Endicott, Jr., and others, which was published 
in the last number of the Record, a meeting was held on December 15, 
in the lower hall of Tremont Temple, Boston, for the purpose of 
organizing a Civil Service Reform Association for the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts District. Many of the most prominent and active men in 
the district were present. The meeting having been called to order 
by Col. Lee of Boston, Hon. Charles Theodore Russell was elected 
chairman. 

Mr. Russell, on taking the chair, congratulated his audience upon 
the great progress the cause which they represented had made during | 
the past few months in elevating the public sentiment to a more | 
candid and comprehensive view of the whole reform. Mr. Russell, in| 
the course of his address, discussed the relation which civil service | 
reform should bear to existing parties: — 





“T do not understand that civil service reform proposes to do 
away with or destroy existing political parties. ...It does not come 
to destroy. It comes that they may have life, and that they may 
have it more abundantly. It comes that it may lift them up from 
all that corrupts, from all that disintegrates, from all that destroys. 
It comes that parties may be organized upon principle, and not upon 
the mere basis of spoils; that, in their leadership, they may sub- 
stitute statesmen for bosses, and, in their following, honest party 
men for political bummers. I do not understand that civil service | 
reform desires to interfere with existing parties, as far as they are | 
organized upon the existing principles of their belief; but it desires 
to take out of parties the personal, corrupting element of the spoils | 
system, that they may be more fairly and consistently organized 
upon such principles as they may profess. We are quite willing that 
Democrats should be Democrats still, and that Republicans should be | 
Republicans still; but we invite both to join with us in taking this 
corrupting element out of parties, so that all may be organized upon 
a purer and better basis. Civil service reformers are perfectly con- 
scious that civil service reform is a mere administrative detail, upon | 
which no great party can be organized to comprehend all the great | 
questions of the day.” | 





Mr. Jabez Fox, of Cambridge, in behalf of a committee which | 
had been appointed at a preliminary meeting, presented a draft of a 
constitution, which was then considered and discussed article by | 
article. As adopted, the constitution consists of nine articles. 


The name of the association is the Civil Service Reform Associa-| 
tion of the Fifth Congressional District, with officers consisting of a 


| political influence.” 


| objects of the association. 


president, ten vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secretary, and an execu- 
tive committee of thirty members, to be elected annually on the first 
Tuesday in May. Article 2 states that “the object of the association 
shall be the overthrow of the system by which the subordinate execu- 
tive offices are treated as the spoil of the party controlling the admin- 
istration. To this end, the association will take measures to promote 
such executive and legislative action as will deprive Congressmen of 
political patronage, prevent political assessments, and fix a mode of 


ae ic : : | selecti lidates h offices which s be entire 
elegy. The “unthinking cles” of eieil corvice velermers Will have! selecting candidates for such offices which shall be entirely free from 


no difficulty in knowing what to think of him, or in determining how 
to cast their votes when he comes up for election again. 


By Article 3, it is provided that “the association 
may indorse or oppose any party candidate, or take measures to 
secure the nomination and election of an independent candidate, 
when, in the opinion of three-fourths of its members present at a 
meeting duly called for the purpose, such course is demanded by the 
But such action shall not affect the right 
of each member to vote as he pleases.” Towns and wards of cities 
within the district are to be separately represented on the executive 


| committee, and admission to membership is regulated as follows: 


“Any voter in the Fifth Congressional District who is in sympathy 
with the objects of this association may, subject to the approval of 
the executive committee, become a member, upon the payment of an 
entrance fee of one dollar.” 


In the course of the discussion on the various clauses, many points 
of, comparative interest were brought out. The month for the annual 
meeting was changed from October, as at first suggested, to May, 


| after a debate as to whether the association should content itself at 


Congressional elections with abstaining from the party conventions, 


; and merely selecting for approval such candidates as the parties might 


put forth, or whether the members should do personal work in the 
primaries, and so influence the nomination in the beginning of proper 
men. The latter view seemed to obtain most favor. Some objection 
was made to the clause by which the approval of the executive com- 
mittee is necessary to membership. After some debate, however, 
opposition to the restriction was removed by the explicit statement 
that it was inserted in order “to prevent the association from being 
swamped by pretended reformers in times of political excitement.” 

After the constitution was adopted and officers chosen, addresses 
were made by President Eliot of Harvard University, Hon. Charles 
S. Lincoln of Somerville, Prof. J. B. Thayer and W. F. Bradbury of 
Cambridge. 





DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT IN 
THE CURTIS CASE. 

In the act of Aug. 15, 1876, making appropriations for the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial expenses of the government (c. 287, 
19 Stat., 143; 1 Sup. Rev. Stats., 245), the following appears as sec- 
tion 6: — 


“Src. 6. That all executive officers or employés of the United 


| States not appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of 


the Senate, are prohibited from requesting, giving to, or receiving 
from any other officer or employé of the government any money or 
property or other thing of value for political purposes; and any such 
officer or employé, who shall offend against the provisions of this 


| section, shall be at once discharged from the service of the United 
| States; and he shall also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 


conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars.” ‘ 

Curtis, the petitioner, an employé of the United States, was 
indicted in the Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York, 
and convicted under this act for receiving money for political pur- 
poses from other employés of the government. Upon his conviction, 
he was sentenced to pay a fine and stand committed until payment 
was made. Under this sentence, he was taken into custody by the 
marshal; and, on his application, a writ of habeas corpus was issued 
by one of the justices of this court in vacation, returnable here at the 
present term, to inquire into the validity of his detention. The im- 
portant question presented on the return to the writ so issued is 
whether the act under which the conviction was had is constitu- 
tional. 

The act is not one to prohibit all contributions of money or prop- 
erty by the designated officers and employés of the United States 
for political purposes. Neither does it prohibit them altogether from 
receiving or soliciting money or property for such purposes. It simply 
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forbids their receiving from or giving to each other. 
restrictions are placed on any of their political privileges. 

That the government of the United States is one of delegated | 
powers only, and that its authority is defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution, are no longer open questions; but express authority is 
given Congress by the Constitution to make all laws necessary and 


Beyond this, no 


proper to carry into effect the powers that are delegated. (Art. I., 
sec. 8.) Within the legitimate scope of this grant Congress is per- 
mitted to determine for itself what is necessary and what is proper. 

The act now in question is one regulating in some particulars the 
conduct of certain officers and employés of the United States. It 
rests on the same principle as that originally passed in 1789 at the 
first session of the first Congress, which makes it unlawful for certain 
officers of the Treasury Department to engage in the business of trade 
or commerce, or to own a sea vessel, or to purchase public lands or 
other public property, or to be concerned in the purchase or disposal 
of the public securities of a State or of the United States (Rev. Stat., 
sec. 243); and that passed in 1791, which makes it an offence for a 
clerk in the same department to carry on trade or business in the 
funds or debts of the States or of the United States, or in any kind 
of public property (id., sec. 244); and that passed in 1812, which 
makes it unlawful for a judge appointed under the authority of the 
United States to exercise the profession of counsel or attorney, or to 
be engaged in the practice of the law (id., sec. 713) ; and that passed in 
1853, which prohibits every officer of the United States or person 
holding any place of trust or profit, or discharging any official func- 
tion under or in connection with any executive department of the 
government of the United States, or under the Senate or House of 
Representatives, from acting as an agent or attorney for the prosecu- 
tion of any claim against the United States (id., sec. 5498); and 
that passed in 1863, prohibiting members of Congress from practis- 
ing in the Court of Claims (id., sec. 1058); and that passed in 1867, 
punishing, by dismissal from service, an officer or employé of the 
government who requires or requests any workingman in a navy 
yard to contribute or pay any money for political purposes (id., sec. 
1546); and that passed in 1868, prohibiting members of Congress 
from being interested in contracts with the United States (id., sec. 
3739); and another, passed in 1870, which provides that no officer, 
clerk, or employé in the government of the United States, shall solicit 
contributions from other officers, clerks, or employés for a gift to 
those in a superior official position, and that no officials or clerical su- 
periors shall receive any gift or present as a contribution to them from 
persons in government employ getting a less salary than themselves, 
and that no officer or clerk shall make a donation as a gift or present 
to any official superior (id., sec. 1784). Many others of a kindred 
character might be referred to, but these are enough to show what has 
been the practice in the legislative department of the government 
from its organization; and, as far as we know, this is the first time 
the constitutionality of such legislation has ever been presented for 
judicial determination. 

The evident purpose of Congress in all this class of enactments has 
been to promote efficiency and integrity in the discharge of official 
duties, and to maintain proper discipline in the public service. Clearly, 
such a’ purpose is within the just scope of legislative power; and it is 
not easy to see why the act now under consideration does not come 
fairly within the legitimate means to such an end. It is true, as is 
claimed by the counsel for the petitioner, political assessments upon 
office-holders are not prohibited. The managers of political cam- 
paigns, not in the employ of the United States, are just as free now to 
call on those in office for money to be used for political purposes as 
ever they were; and those in office can contribute as liberally as they 
please, provided their payments are not made to any of the prohibited 
officers or employés. What we are now considering is not whether 
Congress has gone as far as it may, but whether that which has been 
done is within the constitutional limits upon its legislative discretion. 

A feeling of independence under the law conduces to faithful 
public service, and nothing tends more to take away this feeling than 
a dread of dismissal. If contributions from those in public employ- 
ment may be solicited by others in official authority, it is easy to see 








that what begins as a request may end as a demand, and that a 
failure to meet the demand may be treated by those having the power 
of removal as a breach of some supposed duty, growing out of the 
| political relations of the parties. Contributions secured under such 
circumstances will quite as likely be made to avoid the consequences 
of the personal displeasure of a superior as to promote the political 
views of the contributor,— to avoid a discharge from service, not to 
exercise a political privilege. The law contemplates no restrictions 
upon either giving or receiving, except so far as may be necessary to 
protect, in some degree, those in the public service against exactions 
through fear of personal loss. This purpose of the restriction, and 
the principle on which it rests, are most distinctly manifested in sec- 
tion 1546, supra, the re-enactment in the Revised Statutes of section 
3 of the act making appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending June 30, 1868 (14 Stat., 492, c. 172), which subjected an 
officer or employé of the government to dismissal, if he required or 








requested a workingman in a navy yard to contribute or pay any 
money for political purposes; and prohibited the removal or discharge 
of a workingman for his political opinions; and, in section 1784, the 
re-enactment of the act of Feb. 1, 1870 (c. 63, 16 Stat., 63), “to 
protect officials in public employ,” by providing for the summary 
discharge of those who make or solicit contributions for presents to 
superior officers. No one can for a moment doubt that, in both these 
statutes, the object was to protect the classes of officials and employés 
provided for from being compelled to make contributions for such 
purposes through fear of dismissal if they refused. It is true that 
dismissal from service is the only penalty imposed, but this penalty 
is given for doing what is made a wrongful act. If it is constitutional 
to prohibit the act, the kind or degree of punishment to be inflicted 
for disregarding the prohibition is clearly within the discretion of 
Congress, provided it be not cruel or unusual. 

If there were no other reasons for legislation of this character 
than such as relate to the protection of those in the public service 
against unjust exactions, its constitutionality would, in our opinion, 
be clear; but there are others, to our minds, equally good. If 
persons in public employ may be called on by those in authority to 
contribute from their personal income to the expenses of political 
campaigns, and a refusal may lead to putting good men out of the 
service, liberal payments may be made the ground for keeping poor 
ones in. So, too, if a part of the compensation received for public 
services must be contributed for political purposes, it is easy to see 
that an increase of compensation may be required to provide the 
means to make the contribution, and that, in this way, the govern- 
ment itself may be made to furnish indirectly the money to defray 
the expenses of keeping the political party in power that happens to 
have, for the time being, the control of the public patronage. Polit- 
ical parties must almost necessarily exist under a republican form 
of government; and, when public employment depends to any con- 
siderable extent on party success, those in office will naturally be 


desirous of keeping the party to which they belong in power. The 
statute we are now considering does not interfere with this. The 


apparent end of Congress will be accomplished, if it prevents those in 
power from requiring help for such purposes as a condition of con- 
tinued employment. 

We deem it unnecessary to pursue the subject further. In our opin- 
ion, the statute under which the petitioner was convicted is constitu- 
tional. The other objections which have been urged to the detention 
cannot be considered in this form of proceeding. Our inquiries in this 
class of cases are limite 1 to such objections as relate to the authority of 
the court to render the judgment by which the prisoner is held. We 
have no general power to review the judgments of the inferior courts 
of the United States in criminal cases, by the use of the writ of 
habeas corpus or otherwise. Our judisdiction is limited to the single 


question of the power of the court to commit the prisoner for the act 
of which he has been convicted. 
parte Rowland, 101 U.S. 604. 


2x parte Lange, 18 Wall. 163; Ex 


The commitment in this case was lawful; and the petitioner 


is, consequently, remanded to the custody of the marshal for the 
Southern District of New York. 
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Brab ey, J. (dissenting). I cannot concur in the opinion of the 
court in this case. The law under which the petitioner is imprisoned 
makes it a penal offence for any executive officer or employé of the 
United States, not appointed by advice of the Senate [an unimpor- 
tant distinction, so far as the power to make the law is concerned], to 
request, give to, or receive from, any other officer or employé of the 
government any money or property or other thing of value, for politi- 
cal purposes: thus, in effect, making it a condition of accepting any 
employment under the government that a man shall not, even volun- 
tarily and of his own free will, contribute in any way through or by 
the hands of any other employé of the government to the political 
cause which he desires to aid and promote. I do not believe that 
Congress has any right to impose such a condition upon any citizen 
of the United States. The offices of the government do not belong 
to the legislative department to dispose of on any conditions it may 
choose to impose. The legislature creates most of the offices, it is true, 
and provides compensation for the discharge of their duties ; but that 
is its duty to do, in order to establish a complete organization of the 
functions of government. When established, the offices are, or ought 
to be, open to all. They belong to the United States, and not to Con- 
gress; and every citizen having the proper qualifications has the 
right to accept office, and to be a candidate therefor. This is a funda- 
mental right, of which the legislature cannot deprive the citizen, nor 
clog its exercise with conditions that are repugnant to his other 
fundamental rights. Such a condition I regard that imposed by the 
law in question to be. It prevents the citizen from co-operating 
with other citizens of his own choice in the promotion of his political 
views. To take an interest in public affairs, and to further and pro- 
mote those principles which are believed to be vital or important to 
the general welfare, is every citizen’s duty. It is a just complaint 
that so many good men abstain from taking such an interest. 
Among the necessary and proper means for promoting political views, 
or any other views, are association and contribution of money for 
that purpose, both to aid discussion and to disseminate information 
and sound doctrine. To deny to a man the privilege of associating 
and making joint contributions with such other citizens as he may 
choose is an unjust restraint of his right to propagate and promote 
his views on public affairs. The freedom of speech and of the press, 
and that of assembling together to consult upon and discuss matters 
of public interest, and to join in petitioning for a redress of griev- 
ances, are expressly secured by the Constitution. The spirit of this 
clause covers and embraces the right of every citizen to engage in 
such discussions, and to promote the views of himself and his associ- 
ates freely, without being trammelled by inconvenient restrictions. 
Such restrictions, in my judgment, are imposed by the law in ques- 
tion. 
ment under the government, must withdraw himself from all societies 
and associations having for object the promotion of political informa- 
tion or opinions. For, if one officer may continue his connection, 
others may do the same; and thus it can hardly fail to happen that 
some of them will give and some receive funds mutually contributed 
for the purposes of the association. Congress might just as well, as 
far as the power is concerned, impose as a condition of taking any 
employment under the government entire silence on political subjects, 
and a prohibition of all conversation thereon between government 
employés. Nay, it might as well prohibit the discussion of religious 
questions, or the mutual contribution of funds for missionary or other 
religious purposes. In former times, when the slavery question was 
agitated, this would have been a very convenient law to repress all 
discussion of the subject on either side of Mason and Dixon's line. 
At the present time, any efficient connection with an association in 
favor of a prohibitory liquor law, or of a protective tariff, or of green- 
back currency, or even for the repression of political assessments, 
would render any government official obnoxious to the penalties of 
the law under consideration. For all these questions: have become 
political in their character, and any contributions in aid of the cause 
would be contributions for political purposes. The whole thing 
seems to me absurd. Neither men’s mouths nor their purses can be 
constitutionally tied up in that way. The truth is that public 








opinion is oftentimes like a pendulum, swinging backward and for- 
ward to extreme lengths. We are not unfrequently in danger 
of becoming purists instead of wise reformers in particular direc- 
tions, and hastily pass inconsiderate laws which overreach the mark 
they are aimed at, or conflict with rights and privileges that a sober 
mind would regard as indisputable. It seems to me that the present 
law, taken in all its breadth, is one of this kind. 

The legislature may undoubtedly pass laws excluding from par- 
ticular offices those who are engaged in pursuits incompatible with 
the faithful discharge of the duties of such offices. That is quite 
another thing. 

The legislature may make laws ever so stringent to prevent the 
corrupt use of money in elections, or in political matters generally, 
or to prevent what are called political assessments on government 
employés, or any other exercise of undue influence over them by 
government officials or others. That would be all right. That would 
clearly be within the province of legislation. 

It is urged that the law in question is intended, as far as it goes, 
to effect this very thing. Probably it is. But the end does not 
always sanctify the means. What I contend is that, in adopting this 
particular mode of restraining an acknowledged evil, Congress has 
overstepped its legitimate powers, and interfered with the substantial 
rights of the citizen. It is not lawful to do evil that good may come. 
There are plenty of ways in which wrong may be suppressed without 
resorting to wrongful measures to do it. No doubt, it would often 
greatly tend to prevent the spread of a contagious and deadly epi- 
demic, if those first taken should be immediately sacrificed to the 
public good. But such a mode of preventing the evil would hardly 
be regarded as legitimate in a Christian country. 

I have no wish to discuss the subject at length, but simply to 
express the general grounds on which I think the legislation in ques- 
tion is ultra vires. Though as much opposed as any one to the evil 
sought to be remedied, I do not think the mode adopted is a legiti- 
mate or constitutional one, because it interferes too much with the 
freedom of the citizen in the pursuit of lawful and proper ends. If 
similar laws have been passed before, that does not make it right. 
The question is, whether the present law, with its sweeping provi- 
sions, is within the just powers of Congress. As I do not think it is, 
I dissent from the opinion of the majority of the court. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE TO MASSACHUSETTS 
BERS OF CONGRESS. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League, 

December 16, it was voted to send the following letter to the Massa- 


MEM- 


| chusetts members of Congress : — 
Every person accepting any, the most insignificant, employ- | 


Boston, Dec. 16, 1882. 
Dear Sir,— We wish to indorse the action of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of Boston, and of the Fifth Congressional District, in condemning the Kasson 
bill, now before Congress, and to ask you to oppose it in its present shape. Be- 
lieving that open, competitive examinations for original appointment are the only 
effectual barrier against patronage, we are opposed to any measure which fails to 
provide for them. Believing that the government should manage its affairs upon 
strictly business principles, that it should select the best men it can find, and 
keep them as long as they serve it well, making them liable to removal at any 
time for sufficient cause, we are opposed to any bill which shortens the tenure of 
office to four or six years ; and we cannot but regard any limitation of the tenure 
of the vast number of offices now held, theoretically at least, during good 
behavior, as a step in the wrong direction. Under the Kasson bill, which fails 
to provide for a non-partisan civil service commission, we fear that this would 
result in a great extension of present evils. We again appeal to you to support 
the Pendleton bill, or its equivalent. Yours very respectfully, The Massachusetts 

Civil Service Reform League. 
JOSIAH Quincy, Secretary. 


Ir has been charged often by politicians that civil service reform- 
ers maligned the government service, and grossly exaggerated the 
evils of patronage. And now the United States Senate, in its debate 
upon the Pendleton bill, has confirmed all that civil service reformers 
ever said of the evils of the spoils system. And who can say that 
the Senators do not know whereof they speak ? 





Tue Senate vote for the Hawley amendment, forbidding political 
assessments, was fifty to nothing. Not a Senator to vote against the 
measure. 
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Name of Association. 


National League. 
Massachusetts League. 
Albany, N.Y. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Attica, N.Y. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

Bangor, Me. 

Boston, Mass. 


Brookline, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
California. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Connecticut. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deering, Me. 
Elmira, N.Y. 

Fifth District, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hingham, Mass. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Maryland. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Missouri. 
Morristown, N.J. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton. 

New York, N.Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Orange, N.J. 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Providence, Conn. 
Quincy, Mass. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Utica, N.Y. 
“ (German). 


Watertown, N.Y. 
Westchester Co., N.Y. 
Weston, Mass. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Wollaston, Mass. 









President. 
George William Curtis. 


Charles Francis Adains, Jr. 


Matthew Hale. 
Charles K. Adams. 
H. W. Frost. 

D. M. Osborne. 

F. A. Wilson. 
Darwin E. Ware. 


Charles C. Soule. 
Frederic Cromwell. 
Sherman 8. Rogers. 
W. W. Crane, Jr. 
John C. Dodge. 
Franklin MacVeagh. 


George H. Pendleton. 
Jarvis M. Adams. 
Charles B. Andrews. 
Winslow Warren. 

E. H. Elwell. 

A. S. Diven. 

Henry Lee. 

Charies E. Perkins. 
Starkes Whiton. 
Andrew D. White. 


W. W. Henderson. 
B. W. Woodward. 
Alex. P. Humphrey. 
J. H. Carpenter. 
Henry Baylies. 

J. Hall Pleasants. 
John H. Farwell. 
Fred. C. Winkler. 
Samuel Cupples. 
Fred. G. Burnham, 
Joel T. Hadley. 
Henry Stoddard. 
David S. Bryon. 


Henry Lambert. 
George William Curtis. 


James L. Corley. 

L. Maltby. 

Aaron Carter, Jr. 
H. H. Stebbins. 
Wayne MacVeagh.} 
W.S. Pier. 

Jacob Parmenter. 
Arnold B. Chace. 
John Quincy Adams. 
D. L. Adams. 

E. M. Moore. 

Cc. O. Chapin. 

N. F. Graves. 


Francis M. Burdick. 
Otto E. C. Giilich. 
Edmund Q. Sewall. 
John Jay. 

Oliver R. Robbins. 
George A. Conant. 
J.G. Witham. 
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Treasurer. 


John C. Eno. 

J. P. Tolman. 

W. G. Rice. 

William D. Harriman. 
T. Andrews. 

Charles A. Noble. 

F. H. Clergue. 
William Simes. 


Frederick C. Bowditch. 
William Potts. 

S. M. Welch. Jr. 

Jas. S. Bunnell. 
George G. Wright. 

H. A. Huntington. 


Charles B. Wilby. 

E. P. Williams. 

G. W. Curtis. 

Henry W. Richards. 
H. T. Blackstone. 
John C. Graves. 
George G. Wright. 
John W. Welch. 
Frederick M. Hersey. 
Henry B. Lord. 


George W. Tew. 

D. S. Alford. 
Horace C. Brannin. 
F. K. Conover. 
Harry Barrett. 


Thomas Erskine Carson. 


John K. Robson. 
William M. Lawrence. 
Jay L. Torrey. 

John C. Beatty. 

Jos. Van Cleft. 
Samuel Lloyd. 
William W. Howe. 


John J. Eddy. 
John C. Eno. 


William S. Wilkinson. 


Calvin Tompkins. 
Gard. T. Lyon. 

R. Francis Wood. 
W. W. Patrick. 
Henry Orvis. 
Isaac O. Winslow. 
Sigourney Butler. 
W. W. Whiting. 
F. W. Elwood. 

H. M. Morehouse. 
W.C. Bennett. 


George D. Dimon. 
John N. Melbach. 

G. W. Knowlton, Jr. 
James Waller. 
Henry L. Brown. 
Ivan A. Culverhouse. 
Herbert T. Whitman. 


Secretary. 


William Potts. 

Josiah Quincy. 

E. D. Worcester, Jr. 

William D. Harriman, 

D. A. Dennison. 

D. L. Hurlbut. 

F. H. Clergue. 
Arthur Hobart. 


Bancroft C. Davis, Asst. Sec’y. 


Charles P. Ware. 

William Potts. 

William F. a 

Jas. S. Bunnell. 

Morrill Wyman, Jr. 
Alfred Bishop Mason. 


Thomas W. Grover, Asst. Sec’y. 


John Flack Winslow. 
William E. Cushing. 
E. D. Robbins. 
Frederick J. Stimson. 
H. T. Blackstone. 

Dr. Theron A. Wales. 
George H. Ryther. 
Gilbert A. Moseley. 
James E. Thomas. 


{ Herbert Tuttle, Cor. Sec’y. 
Ernest W. Hoffcret, Rec. Sec’y. 


John J. Kinney. 
James H. Canfield. 
Horace C. Brannin. 
C. N. Gregory. 

Wm. B. de las Casas. 
Geo. B. Cole. 
Thomas W. Ripley. 
William M. Lawrence. 
Charles Claflin Allen. 
Paul Revere. 
Clarence Gordon. 
James F. Colby. 
William W. Howe. 
J. G. Parmenter. 
James Lemon. 

{ William Potts. 


| Willard Brown, Asst Sec’y. 


F. Richardson. 

A. G. Hill. 

Calvin Tompkins. 

G. W. Parkhurst. 

Samuel Pennypacker. 

Thomas D. Keller. 

D. 8S. Kellogg. 

Isaac H. Southwick, Jr. 

F. A. Claflin. 

W. W. Whiting. 

Porter Farley. 

William S. Shurtleff. 
Richmond Fiske. 


G. F. Comfort, Cor. Sec’y. 


David S. Foster. 

J. Conrad Schneider. 
Alpha Child. 

Benjamin F. Butler, Jr. 
Horace 8. Sears. 
Albert R. Morrison. 
Josiah Quincy. 





Address of Secretary. 
4 Pine Street, New York. 
Wollaston. 
Albany. 
Ann Arbor. 
Attica. 
Auburn. 
Bangor. 
8 Pemberton Square. 
“ “ 








Brookline. 

4 Pine Street, New York. 
298 Main Street. 

Box 2317, San Francisco. 
77 Sparks Street. 


107 Dearborn Street. 
Cincinnati, O. 
122 Water Street. 
Weathersfield. 
Dedham. 
Box 852, Portland. 
Elnoira. P 
209 Washington Street, Boston. 
Hartford. 
Hingham. 
Ithaca. 
“ 

Jamestown. 
Lawrence. 
Louisville. 
Madison. 
Malden. 
P.O. Box 212, Baltimore. 
Melrose. 
Milwaukee. 
710 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
Morristown. 
Newburgh. 
New Haven. - 
New Orleans. 
Newport. 
West Newton. 
4 Pine Street. 

“oe “ 


Norfolk. 

Florence. 

P. O. Box 296, Orange. 
Oswego. 

209 South Sixth St. 
89 Wood Street. 
Plattsburgh. 
Providence. 
Quincy. 
Ridgetield. 
Rochester. 
Springfield. 


Syracuse. 
Utica. 
it) 


Watertown. 
White Plains. 
Weston. 
Willimantic. 
Wollaston. 


SrxcE our last issue, associations have been formed in the follow-| Vicar, T. J. Nottingham, James H. Dillard; Treasurer, William S. 













































ing places :— 


Fifth Congressional District, Massachusetts: President, Henry 


Lee; Vice-Presidents, Charles W. Eliot, Charles Theodore Russell, 
William Endicott, Jr., John C. Dodge, Edward D. Hayden, Charles S. | 


Lincoln, William J. Underwood, Robert D. Smith, R. L. Hodgdon, 
David Randall; Executive Committee, Henry Whitman, A. J. C. 
Sowdon, Charles Wheeler, John F. Andrew, James R. Carret, F. 
Lyman Winship, Henry D. Swift, Louis D. Brandeis, Jabez Fox, 
George Sheffield, Archibald M. Howe, George V. Leverett, Frank A. 
Allen, Henry N. Tilton, John Conlan, Charles F. Wyman, George A. 
Sawyer, S. G. A. Twycross, Henry F. Spencer, John L. Nichols, 
Louis P. Hollander, Gideon F. Haynes, Thomas Curley, J. Russell 
Read, Edward P. Bliss, Jr., Frederic Dodge, Edward Whitney, 
George A. Blaney, A. C. Stockin, Edmund A. Noyes; Treasurer, 
George G. Wright; Secretary, George H. Ryther, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

Dedham, Mass.: President, Winslow Warren; Vice-Presidents, 
A. B. Wentworth, Alfred Rodman; Directors, F. Copeland, Rev. S. C. 
Beach, F. M. Bailey, A. W. Gates; Treasurer, Henry W. Richards ; 
Secretary, Frederic G. Stimson. 

Ridgefield, Conn.: President, D. L. Adams; Vice-Presidents, E. P. 
Wheeler, S. M. Smith; Executive Committee, D. L. Adams, W. W. 
Whiting, W. S. Todd, F. A. Henry, S. J. Barlow; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. W. Whiting. 

Norfolk, Va.: President, James L. Corley; Vice-Presidents, R. C. 
Taylor, J. H. Calrow, Dr. H. W. Nash, T. E. Elliott, S. N. Brick- 
house, S. A. Stevens; Hrecutive Committee, Caldwell Hardy, D. 


Humphreys, Newton Fitz, Dr. W. F. Sutton, E. T. Powell, W. W. | 


Wilkinson ; Secretary, F. Richardson. 

Jamestown, N.Y.: President, W. W. Henderson; Vice-Presidents, 
C. E. Weeks, Lewis Hall, Jerome Preston; Executive Committee, 
W.C. J. Hall, F. A. Fuller, Jr., J. T. Larmouth, William Broadhead, 
Hiram Smith, 2d, Willis Tew; Treasurer, George W. Tew; Secretary, 
John J. Kinney.. 

Weston, Mass.: President, Oliver R. Robbins; Vice-Presidents, 
Gen. Charles J. Paine, Benjamin L. Young, Nahum Smith, Alonzo 
S. Fiske, Rev. Amos Harris; Executive Committee, Oliver R. Robbins, 
Horace S. Sears, Henry L. Brown, Andrew Fiske, Hosea F. Davis, 
Henry S. Milton, Henry J. White, Marcus M. Fiske, William H. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, Henry L. Brown; Secretary, Horace S. Sears. 

Attica, N.Y.: President, H. W. Frost; Vice-President, Rev. John 


Wickes ; Executive Committee, E. D. Demming, W. B. Gifford, F. 
Lowe, D. Steadman, Jr., E. D. Tolles; Treasurer, 'T. Andrews; Sec- 
retary, D. A. Dennison. 





AT a meeting of the executive committee of the Boston Associa- 
tion held January 4, Hon. Darwin E. Ware was elected president of 
the association, and Arthur Hobart secretary. The thanks of the 
association were voted to Moorfield Storey, Esq., for his very valuable 
services as president of the Association during the past two years. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle has proved itself to be a permanent, practical 
road vehicle, and the number in daily use is rapidly increas- 
ing. Professional and business men, seekers after health or 
pleasure, all join in bearing witness to its merits. Send 3c. 
stamp for catalogue, with price-list and full information. 


THE POPE M’FG CO., - - 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











